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held by the female dancer-devotee called Murali. The male accompanists 
are known as Vaghya. 

Among other ritualistic features the main strand is the verse-cum-prose 
narrative of the story which includes the usual mythological attractions such 
as descriptions of miracles, passages bridging the gaps between the sacred 
and the profane, touching references to the plight of the downtrodden and 
the underprivileged, humour bordering on horseplay, and finally the 
curious mixture of didacticism, amoral realism, symbolism and metaphy- 
sics. Added to it is the dance of the eustomarily well-dressed Murali. The 
dance clearly moves nearer to art, though the patterns, movements and 
gestures are extremely limited in variety and scope. The point is that the 
singing, though high-pitched and fast-paced as in Powada, is seen to be 
interrupted to make way for the dance-oriented movements, often at the 
least expected moments and places. Further, the dance movements, when 
introduced, do not maintain any correspondence with the message of the 
song. On most occasions dance movements take place when the chorus 
Sings the refrain in a high pitch and consequently the dance movements 
stand out in relief attracting attention to themselves. Their placement is 
such that a component which is redundant is juxtaposed with it (as no 
information is likely to be passed on by the repetitive chorus). The strategy 
is as it happens in art music: there is an intentional blurring of selected 
aesthetic surfaces. 

In the foregiong analysis it must have been noticed that the forms 
discussed belong to the non-elite ‘folk’ category. At least in India it is 
Preposterous to come to any aesthetic or cultural conclusion if the 
categorical pentad of Indian expression is not taken into consideration. 
Primitive, folk, devotional, art and popular are the five categories which 
should claim our attention because they are not producer-oriented 
categories and represent fundamental moulds of experience which come 
naturally to the Indian mind. Narrative as a mode of expression obviously 
spans all the five categories. Under the circumstances, what are the 
criteria/norms identifiable as effective in the marriage of narrative and 
performing activities? The ideal answer would entail separate and detailed 
discussion of each of the categories. This has not been attempted because 
folk-forms are in themselves packages inevitably bringing together diverse 
Performing expressions and therefore provide a good sampler to sharpen 
the conceptual tools. For all purposes the situation is less complicated in 
Other categories on account of aesthetic as well as socio-cultural factors. For 
example in art music the declared and the operative impulse is artistic by 
intention, the receiver is inclined to concentrate on the audio and the 
non-verbal. Moreover, the attitude (of all concerned) towards temporality 
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undergoes a radical change in art music. The cumulative result is to deny 
value to chronology and sequence and appreciate the irrational and the 
simultaneous. This can obviously be a hindrance to narrative (unless it is 
specially composed). In other words, narrative may begin its career in art 
music with so many handicaps that the race becomes meaningless. 

It is significant that art music can have a recognizable narrative only when 
it has drama as its partner in the joint venture. Art music combined with 
drama (opera as the combination is loosely called) handles narrative but the 
principles of parallel structure and creative ambiguity play the dominant 
role once again. -- 

The story is not different with other categories. For example the 
devotional category has all types of Jilas (Ramlila, Raslila) that are veritable 
packages of narrative and performing arts. Presentations based on the 
dashavatari (ten reincarnations) also demand similar consideration. Primi- 
tive funerals and related rituals are other instances where narrative is a 
necessary component. Even the popular category is full of forms combining 
narrative and performing art. In accordance with the nature of the category, 
popular presentations may respond to the temporary and the fashionable. 
However, very often their mixes are better organized or produced with 
polish. This includes narratives which are more catchy. In other words, a 
category-wise examination would be a challenging proposition. Q- 


Clarifications on 
Lokadharmi and Natyadharmi 





BHARAT GUPT 


he concept of dharmis—lokadharmi and natyadharmi—is 
peculiarly Indian and has no parallel in the dramaturgy of Aristotle. 
. Dharmis are ways of manipulating dramatic production with respect 
to acting and the handling of the story. As Aristotle has said little about 
production modes, we do not know anything about the techniques which 
may have been used in Greek classical theatre. However, even though the 
dharmis are clearly defined in the NatyaSastra and the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta is sufficiently illuminating on them, still the dharmis have 
been subjected to the gravest misinterpretations by present-day exponents 
of Indian theatre. It is not the kind of error that results in clouding some 
marginally functional aspect of performance. The dharmis make up the 
overall approach to mimesis as envisaged by Bharata. 

The three words Joka, natya and dhbarmi have to be viewed first as general 
Sanskrit words and then as definitive terms as given in the text. This shall 
emerge soon from the analysis of verses that I shall undertake. But first to 
the misunderstandings that prevail. There is first of all the modern Hindi 
meaning of loka which has caused a change of meaning by substituting the 
Original Sanskrit intent. In Hindi, and a good many other modern Indian 
languages, Joka has come to denote folk. Loka-kala, loka-sangeeta, etc. - 
have come to mean folk art and folk music. Lokadharmi is thus taken to 
mean the folk mode (of theatre), and natyadharmi is interpreted to denote 
classical theatre. To make matters worse, there is no dearth of Indian 
theorists who have accepted certain European and Orientalist classifica- 
tions of Indian cultural and historical life into slots of binary opposites like 
folk versus classical, popular versus elitist, Aryan versus Dravidian, 
Brahmin versus unvedic, Great Tradition versus Low Tradition and so on, 
to which the addition of lokadharmi versus natyadharmi is made by drama 
theorists. What is more, a set of medieval terms, margi and desi, used in a 
very different context in manuals on music and dance, have peed 
interpreted to mean folk versus classical music, dance and culture’. In 
truth, such a division of art forms or culture could not have existed before 
. the process of industrialization had come to create modern conditions. Was 
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Greek tragedy a classical art form with its poetry in choicest metric forms, 
or was it folk because a whole city watched it along with slaves? In ancient 
India too, there seems to have been no difference between the acting styles 
of the companies that performed in towns and those which played in the 
villages. As all performance in those days was a caste job, there is little 
possibility that there was one caste of rural actors and another of the urban. 
Neither the caste rules nor the ancient economy could have allowed it. 
Certainly the kuSilavas, bharatas, and natas must have had their schools 
(sampradayas), but there could have been no classification along rural and 
urban lines. 

There is the vast panorama of popular theatre in India which still retains 
much of its traditional character. That it has acquired a few things from 
cinema and westernized urban theatre can also be hardly denied. But still 
forms like Bhavai, Yakshagana, Jatra, etc. have been able to retain an 
identity which can be safely called traditionally Indian. Nowadays, this kind 
of theatre is being called folk, hence lokadharmi, to distinguish it from 
aStapadi dances like Odissi, Bharatanatyam,. and the more dramatic ones, 
Kudiyattam and Kathakali, which were long ago christened classical. This 
spurious distinction has led many to believe that Jatra, etc. are rustic art 
forms different sui generis from Kudiyattam, etc. It is conveniently 
forgotten that these were not rustic till the industrial revolution in India 
made them so and till the urban middle class banished them from towns. In 
terms of performance technique and methodology there seems to be little 
difference between Jatra and Kudiyattam. The elements of natya such as 
Purana muthoi, abhinaya as codified gesture, stage conventions and 
typified characters, all of which are to be found in rural forms today, are to 
be found in astapadi dances as well as in the NatyaSastra meant for ancient 
dasarupakas. To call the rural forms of the present ‘folk’ and hence 
lokadharmi is not correct. 

The other major misconception about Jokadharmi is to interpret it as 
realistic histrionics. To the student of theatre history realistic acting is 
known as a European phenomenon appearing for the first time in the 18th 
century. Before that no theatre in the world had any place for it. The 20th 
century Indian theatre, revived and nurtured under the shadow of the 
Western stage and cinematic realism, has lost sight of its own non-realistic 
methodology and taken realism for its own inheritance. It has not been able 
to establish a link with the ancient Indian or the present-day traditional 
theatre, and it can simply not envisage a production in which dialogue- 
dominant verbosity does not throttle the inherited codes of angikabhinaya 
or body language. The recent efforts of some modern Indian playwrights to 
include song and dance in plays have resulted in patchwork only. In their 
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productions, neither dance nor music reshapes or succeeds in modifying the 
realistic mode of acting but instead remain a forced insertion. Realism 
continues to dominate the vision of playwrights, audience and scholars 
alike. That is why even a profound scholar of the Natydsastra, M.M. 
Ghosh, translated Jokadharmi as realistic in his English translation of the 
Natyasastra. His translation, and the support of many others, has given a 
sanctioned accommodation to realism in our ancient dramaturgy. Even 
those who have recognized the non-realistic quality of ancient drama have 
defined the concept of lokadharmi as realism. In her Classical Indian.Dance 
in Literature And Arts, Kapila Vatsyayan says: “The basic approach of this 
drama is ‘idealistic’: an elaborate stage convention (natyadharmi), meticu- 
lous to the last detail, dispenses with the need of realistic presentation 
(lokadharmi) or portraiture” (p. 191). Whereas Vatsyayan has admitted 
that ancient Indian production was far from realistic, Jokadharmi is all the 
same, for her, realistic rendering. Eugenio Barba has mistaken lokadharmi 
for something not even of the stage but of the world. He is unable to 
distinguish between lokadharma and lokadharmi: “We have two words, 
Sanjukta Panigrahi says to me, to describe a man’s behaviour: one, 
lokadharmi, stands for the behaviour (dharmi) of man in daily life (loka); 
the other , ndtyadharmi, for his behaviour in dance (natya)” (pp. 5-32). 
Thus Barba calls all offstage behaviour lokadharmi and all stage activity 
natyadharmi. But the NS has clearly laid down that both the dharmis exist 
m natya, that is, in performance. Barba’s use of lokadharmi and 
natyadharmi is an obvious case of misinformation. Let me now turn to the 
text for the definitions given: 


That which shows normal and abnormal behaviour of people rendering their actions as 
they have been narrated in the popular stories, without enacting on the stage any 
embellished movements of the body [is called lokadharmi]. That which seeks to render 
through acting [abhinaya] the usual ways of various kinds of men and women, such a natya is 
called lokadharmi. Where speech, action, nature and expression are all exaggerated, where 
Playfulness, embellished body movements [angahédras] are employed, techniques of drama 
are used [that is, ndtyadharmi]. Where unusual characters are employed, embellished forms 
of Svara [in song and speech] are used, such a drama is called natyadharmi, When people 
[sitting or standing] close by cannot hear each other, but can hear words not spoken by 
anybody, that is natyadharmi. When mountains, vehicles, air vehicles, skins, armour and 
flags are shown symbolically [as stage props] this is natyadharmi. Having acted one role, 
When an actor takes up another role, either because no other actor is available, or if one has 
ue skill to do many roles, this [convention] is called natyadharmi. When a [socially] 
feohabitable woman is made into a cohabitable character or vice-versa, such a [dramatic 

cedom] is called natyadharmi. When one walks dancingly, raising one’s feet, employing 
embellished body movements, this is natyadharmi. That which is the natural behaviour of 
People depicting their happy or sorrowful acts, and that which is expressed by intricate 
Sestures, is natyadharmi. 
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Traditional stories [itihasa] and the meaning of Vedas which has been spoken by Brat, 
for the delight of men and gods is also natyadharmi. Natya should always be produce! 
natyadharmi—without body gestures [angabhinaya] there is no delight. The spontans 
expression of all [living things] and all acting [abhinaya] to express meaning thy 
embellished body movements is called natyadharmi. [NS 13: 714 


First of all, it should be noted that there are only two verses ab 
lokadharmi. The text gives the impression that it is something obvious. ( 
the other hand, it is natyadharmi which needs to be explained in deti 
Broadly speaking, the representation on stage of Jokadharma or the ux 
behaviour of the world on stage is lokadharmi. The dharma of the nata 
the actor, which is specifically stage behaviour, is natyadharmi. It may! 
asked, why make a classification, when all activity in drama is on the st. 
and hence natyadharmi? It seems that a distinction has to be made prima? 
to show the difference between the simple and the embellished. It is liked 
distinction between the raw and the cooked. The raw here is not F 
providing a realistic or naturalistic representation of worldly behaviour. 
it is the choice of keeping to the well known story, behaviour, character 
tion and events as they have come down, without altering the roles throz 
poetic imagination into udatta or Jalita ndyaka, without embellishing? 
story with fantastic events. The mode of acting even for Jokadharmi cast 
be realistic. It would use angikabhinaya and Satvika and aharya as well, 
avoid the use of embellished movements that are expressive of inte 
erotic feelings. Thus it is clear that lokadharmi has a specific use ast: 
rather limited one in ancient drama. It is also to be noted that no product! 
can be exclusively lokadharmi or natyadharmi. Certain movements, s** 
characters and some situations, very often the Jow and the comic oF 
would incline towards Jokadharmi. But a good many situations, particu 
in the nataka and prakarana, must follow natyadharmi. Wherever thet 
toom for kaiSiki vritti only the intense and fanciful world of natyadhs 
would suffice. Again, it is clear from the text that all stage conventions? 
make-believe and the dharma of natya. Even pictures or models 
mountains, air vehicles and the total paraphernalia of costume (aharys! 
theatrical fiction. To represent, thus, animals, furniture and buildings 
out of the usual material of gum, wax, cloth, etc. available to the andi 
producer was not a lokadharmi device, as some scholars have sugges 
but was a natyadharmi way. It is the belief of some specialists that anytt* 
placed on the Stage is fokadharmi if inanimate and physical. For instane . 
model of whatever kind, realistic or symbolic, of a chariot is Jokadha* 
but if a chariot is suggested through hand gestures and body movemet® 
then the production would be called natyadharmi. The text, however, 
not bear out this-view. The verse quoted is explicit (78). A cardbo! 
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mountain or other models are natyadharmi. Such a model is not realistic but 
symbolic for Bharata. Stone is the dharma for a mountain and hence the 
piling of stones on stage could be called Jokadharmi, but a cardboard 
mountain is natyadharmi. In the Indian theory of drama, the unreality of 
the dramatic world is taken for granted. Here, there has been no need to 
first make things look real, and then to indulge in a willing suspension of 
disbelief. Natya was meant to be a toy (kridaniyakam), which could not but 
be unreal. Hence, even Jokadharmi cannot claim to be real or realistic; it is 
only a dramatic transmutation of worldly things and forces (lokadharma) 
into stage phenomenon. When put on stage only a fraction of the worldly 
(lokadharma) survives, the rest gets converted into lokadharmi (if it retains 
simplicity and similarity to the original) or into the dharma of natya, 
natyadharmi (if it is highly embellished and ornate). That is what Bharata 
implies in verse 81 when he says that the happy and sorrowful actions of 
men, when shown on stage through body movements of abhinaya, become 
natyadharmi: It is the basis, the lokadharma, on which the edifice of 
embellishment is raised. Let us now turn to Abhinava for his analysis. 


Although there is no dharma except that of the world (Joka), for the sake of 
entertainment, when worldly actions are made to undergo exaggeration and embellishment 
by the poet and the actor, then they are called natyadharmi. Dharmihas been earlier defined 
as of two kinds. By ‘earlier’, the place indicated is the chapter on rasa and bhavas. By saying 
svabhavopagatam, it is meant that lokadharma is primary, that it is like the wall on which 
embellishment is done like carvings. Some dharmis are of the loka kind, some are of the 
natya kind. 

Whatever happens to be the svabhava {natural habit}, it should be made to reveal itself, 
sthayi and vyabhicari bhavas included. What is the right way to include them? The right way 
1s to include them by showing normal actions. Lokavarta is the story that is well known. 
Now, when the actions of the story are represented in their purity, without change, and acted 

, Upon the stage thus, then it is called fokadharmi. Here no distinction should be made 

[between natya which is the dharma [of the stage] and dharmi [that which follows this 

| dharma). Embellished gestures should be avoided here. But even in lokadharmi, natural 

/ actions like falling, striking and quarreling, etc. should be shown by gestures like pataka. For 
feminine roles women should do the acting and for masculine, men only [in lokadharmi]. 
Thus, where there is no acting [of the opposite sex] through gestures acquired by training to 

express the opposite sex, but an expression of gestures natural to one’s own sex, that mode is 

called lokadharmi. 

All this means—if the poet only describes the story barely as it has come down fas myth} 
and the actor enacts it without embellishment according to his own imagination, then that 

Part of the play, being dependent upon loka, is lokadharmi. [NS Ab, 13: 85] 


The thrust of Abhinava’s argument is that the unembellished stands for 
lokadharmi. The story, when left unaltered, acting when done by men ie 
Masculine roles and by women for feminine roles, when the poetic and 
histrionic imagination is given no scope or rein, the production is calles 
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lokadharmi. Moreover only that much of the play in which this occurs i} 
called. Also, acting in Jokadharmi cannot be done without the semiotic c 
of nritta hastas like pataka, etc. 

About natyadharmi there is less of a debate. The problem here is na: 
its definition but of its execution. It was easy for modern producers toa 
lokadharmi realism and follow the dictates of European practice, allt 
while believing that this had sastric sanction. But once it is realized t 
natyadharmi stands for all kinds of very intricate and embellished acting 
modern producer is faced with a nearly insoluble problem. Some of t 
conventions of the ancient stage like janantika are easy to recreate, noris 
difficult to design ornate costume, but the total creation of a performa: 
script in a non-realistic mode demands a knowledge of various body stant , 
(karanas), ways of walking, (caris and gatipracdra), hand gestures (nni” 
hastas), speech inflexion (kaku), facial expressions (uttamanga abhinay: 
and finally, the most difficult to surmount, the problem of recreating t 
ancient system of music for the sake of dramatic songs (dhruvas) # 
instruments. The interrelatedness of all these elements in a performax 
was once a matter of living practice. But now the deep structure of tf 
performance can only be theoretically reconstructed from the Natyasast 
Some of the surving traditional modes can provide a few clues. From 
astapadi dances we can take angikabhinaya of the various karanas, ait 
hastas, caris and facial expressions. From theatres like Kudiyattam # 
Yakshagana, some clues may be gathered about stage space (kib 
vidhana). Fi 

Now, whereas natyadharmi is artifact and improvization, stage com” 
tion and exaggeration (atibhavakam) of the given normal action ¢ 
lokadharma, it is also true that this exaggeration comes most naturally? 
the moments of erotic passion. This engenders in the body movements! 
peculiar change which has been called angalila. The kaisiki vritti ist 
expression of this. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to presume & 
natyadharmi is made up of kaisiki only. Exaggerated and imaginat* 
movements can also be in the service of sentiments other than Sringara; th 
can be employed for the heroic, the terrible or the wondrous. Let us 
more turn to Abhinavabharati for an elucidation of natyadharmi. Ct 
menting on the verse 72, it is said: 


Now, natyadharmi is defined as ativakyakriyepetam, that is, provided with exagge® "= 
episodes. Vakya means the story that has come down to us; when the story is improvized® 
the purpose of greater delight, this effort of changing is called kriya. For instance, the 
Rajasekhara has done the kriya of adding to the episode of Rama’s banishment 2 K# 
who takes the form of DaSaratha. Satva meaps normal behaviour and bhava in this ws 


means normal feelings. These are here superimposed upon by the actions and feeling? 
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imagined by the poet [in ndtyadharmi}. For instance, the normally fickle and shallow 
character of the vidisaka has been turned into a serious and thoughtful counsellor, such as 
Vasantaka, in the play Tapasavatsaraja and the normally Prakrita-speaking queen is also 
made to utter Sanskrit. [NS Ab, 13: 85]* 


The inner wishes of characters are sometimes made to appear on the 

stage in personified forms (as described in the verse 75). Abhinava gives the 
’ example of “then enters the Curse of Brahmin” from the play Mayapuspaka 

(yatha mayapuspake tatah praviSati brahmaSapa iti). This is a curious 

example of natyadharmi. ; 

At another place in Abhinavabharati, the great commentator has pointed 
out that both Jokadharmi and natyadharmi are of two kinds each. This 
division has not been stated by Bharata. But while analyzing the nature of 
abhinaya as representation of external objects and as expression of inner 
feelings, he says: > 


Abhinaya is to be performed in two ways, lokadharmi and natyadharmi. The first is of two 
kinds, internal and external. There (in lokadharmi) the gestures expressive of mental states 
may be shown. For example, placing pataka hasta on the forehead shows inner pride. Or it 
can be an abhinaya of purely external nature, such as padmakosa hasta trying to denote an 
object. So is natyadharmi of two kinds. It can be for the purpose of employing the kaiSiki 
vritti, which is instrumental in producing out of the world beauty in natya. This is done by 
using four kinds of karanas [dance stances] such as avestita, etc. The second kind of use of 
natyadharmi is by taking support of things which are to be found in the world. For example, 
by imitating the position of a hand engaged in painting. [NS Ab, 9: 2] 


Here, by pressing the point that even natyadharmi is of two kinds, 
Abhinava reveals that the truth about the process of dramatic mimesis is not 
So easy to grasp. He has made a fine point about the transition from reality 
to art. Of the two kinds of natyadharmi, one is purely an artifact, alaukika, 
out of the world, not based upon an attempt to indicate anything of the 
world. It is angalila or fantasy, purely self-made. The other kind of 
natyadharmi is that which draws upon worldly things and achieves ornate 
mimesis. The latter kind depends for its sustenance (upajivati) on 
lokadharma. The process here is the same as we had noticed earlier. 
Natyadharmi transforms the dharma of the world (Joka) into the illusion of 
natya. To summarize, the way of the world is lokadharma; this is the 
unembellished state of normal behaviour, normal action, and the prevalent 
Story form makes up the material that theatre draws upon. When it is 
Presented on stage as it is, the mode is called okadharm. But the 
Production is neither realistic nor folk. It is achieved through the channels 
Of natya codes. As for natyadharmi, it is the furthest take-off into 
imagination and adornment, expressed through intricate gestures to create 
for natya a world of its own. Oo 
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NOTES 


1. Margi and Deéi: Sangita Ratndkara of Sarngadeva (circa 1265 A.D.) has been often 
quoted in support of the high-low categorization. 


unt aeifa azar aa ari a saad) 

A wnftay fared: reget sreenfef: 1122 41 
faa Wa: Waa: | 

Ba A VAR BRET BAAN? | 
Wd a ae Fa aexieiad 

Wi a aegis ori thas ween 


Kallinatha comments: 

afferent nitiacd @ Rromarddantti: areaiatre ae Steere aderey’ efe sfoars aa 
Atrafaea gerard afta sa anf sraacy gererare: aii Frorai ea art fa a TET 
era: att sora aeife 2 wea wae ser wert) adds Geaaenet safes 
aamraga dal (p. 14— 15) . F 


Margi here is defined as music which has been set as an example (the way) by Bharata 
Muni and others. Margi music is performed before Siva for spiritual elevation. Dei is the 
song, instrumentation and dance which is pleasing and in accordance with the taste of 
people in various regions. Ka)linatha adds that music as envisaged by Bharata was the 
result of a search (anvesana) and it was enshrined in the Natyasastra, the fifth Veda. 
From these definitions one gathers that margiis meant to indicate a rather archaic form of 
musical practice which was surviving in the 14th century, as songs of old repertoire meant 
for devotional practices. The dramatic employment of music as given in the Natyasastt 
had become, along with the total theatre, a thing of the past. Margi then, is nothing 
classical, nor elitist, nor something that widely entertains, but it is the music of a ritual for 
earning unseen benefit (adrista phala), as was sdmagdna in the age of Bharata 
Sarngadeva has made no attempt to categorize music as classical versus folk, that is, 
exclusive to the upper classes, as different from the music of the lower strata, even though 
he describes every kind of musical practice that he could set his ears and eyes on. By 
admitting music as of two kinds, he only indicates that one is archaic and the other widely 
contemporary. 


2. The verses in the 13th Chapter are as follows: 


ent a fefaer Stet vat vd fasten:*: 
aaa aaa a watdenty aeMELI0 
Seaman We a fapd anes 
ciearaibeataageicntaatstay’ 19g 
anata ares 

aighh saad ckeerf I a Baris? 
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lafqareatirartaatrearatasracay | 
crerperis arereery | 193 
SUG TATA | 

wag wea ATH I HT ERT wx 
ae wehriet a yea 
affraid? a ae ¢ A Bari oy 
areans a sere a yaa oceRH! 
ae at a Terre I aT BAP we 
verte aanfgeeast: | 

"era: we aT TM BAT ws 
a wi yrs gen giderstor | 
"SUIRTHAG ALAKa® A BAT we 
WT TAT Tet Te ay aT 

TI Wrrraa ast YF AT SpA ies 
lafetgrarasiteraar”: 


i et 
Fea Tea tat aa a a BA co 
cast ward cir qagairaere: | 
aspire ase vatifae cy 
adfaerraarey warm BAEIEA:* | 
Ragas? rear q HRT Cy 
ag senfeaitsd arafaftranBra” 1 


ade eat sia: wal afitsda?) 
SHIRA F tern waiter cy 


3. Taft cifenecboatatn ara a ating enetsfea, cent Bara Sears 
Miatead secant afi vga acentiqad 

ree ean fafa ston fae: 1 gaa “ce rar geaceinefeeeTaee (31 &-k°) 
Steer enfant acter Ce eT TTT 
Free anteversion: NTT 
Semfprcarteere (xaffa) | Weer whalers safer TIS eT 
Siesta: wet firm arent qarcera GaAs Fear ah wed Ae : 
wafacaamia | rea aeacra afd Fed! RENTS 
Rerererenes gasifier aisirrerst a | ATS eit: Fat watered ares TA AY 
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Wee waa warseied a cieni aadeeea af a GaEETa Bet ai at 
weer TH 

Wigh Tafa—aa aeraquad aafa za waERd, 4 y wag wri, 
ARIA Wa a He: sara cimeniss: aa afl 


4. ore eae carafe srereearaatha | ererene-arareteors a sferacaeaeaerateR 


TReMaeetss aa ter, eens aed TIE: Gea | 


5. fire ff seeder ciaert acai a sre fefeem—freqeiaciqaay, 4 
‘SRisaehfa macinettitea” (9/19) sal aa qTeeaaeT a, F-TE FA 
frent) qerrait fear —aarrierparatrcticacieaimned: ae-sratrat 
Tree! seta deta, sa-aokdtn ce wa aafedd cis sien! 
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Demystifying Kathakali 


PHILLIP B. ZARRILLI 


Kathakali dance-drama consisted of two sources: K. Bharata 

Iyer’s Kathakali', and Eugenio Barba’s article, ‘The Kathakali 
Theatre’, in The Drama Review’. For the theatre practitioner, interested in 
exploring new sources for experimentation or stimulation (and not intent 
upon a career in the local South Asian Studies Library), such sources 
provided the only materials immediately at hand about this form of theatre. 
In addition to these sources, the publication of Grotowski’s Towards a Poor 
Theatre in 1968 (with the reference to Kathakali), the United States and 
European tours of major Kathakali troupes in 1967, 1970, and 1973, and the 
accompanying journalistic onslaught produced by cumulative effect a 
mystique which has become associated with Kathakali. 

The late sixties provided an area ripe for the development of these 
Mysteries of Kathakali, as yoga, the ‘wisdom of the east’, ‘spirituality’, and 
‘altered states of consciousness’ became passwords to a tolerable existence. 
Such general cultural phenomena, coupled with the writings of Barba, and 
Iyer, Grotowski’s reference, the new attention given to Artaud’s “Theatre 
of Cruelty’, as well as interpretations of Genet’s work as a ‘theatre of 
Ritual’ brought into Western theatre. the dubious merit of searching for 
experimental stimulation through ritual and myth. It was a prime moment 
for the creation of'a self-fulfilling prophecy, for a popular image to envelop 
a foreign dramatic form which could fulfil the yearning of a culture 
desperately in search of mystical-ritualistic roots. 

Artaud’s dictum from his First Manifesto of the ‘Theatre of Cruelty’: 


P rior to 1970 the most readily available literature in English about 


The Theatre will never find itself again—i.e., constitute a means of true illusion—except 
by furnishing the spectator with the truthful precipitates of dreams, in which his taste for 
cnine, his erotic obsessions, his savagery, his chimeras, his utopian sense of life and matter, 
¢ven his cannibalism, pour out on a level not counterfeit and illusory but interior. 


What better fulfilment of that vision could be found than lyer’s 
description of Kathakali savagery: 


Sangeet Natak No. 95: January-March 1990 
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We see a loathsome raksasi, all black, streaming with blood, howling in pain and rage, 
emerging from the darkness of night... like the very spirit of evil let loose, and preceded by 
the lurid glow of torches... We are terror struck to the marrow of our bones and disgust, 
utter disgust, for the weird spectacle seizes WSscct 


A persistent searcher might have turned up C.G. Jung’s description of 
Kathakali, which adds more fuel to Artaud’s fire: 


Everthing is bizarre, subhuman and superhuman at once. The dancers do not walk like 
human beings—they glide... The world we know offers nothing even remotely comparable 
to this grotesque splendour. Watching these spectacles one is transported to a world of 
dreams, for that is the only place where we might conceivably meet with anything similar 


As Kathakali troupes began to ply the international theatre/dance circuit, 
newspapers around the world resounded with the rhetoric of the Kathakali 
mystique. 


Clearly what holds the attention is the powerful spiritual substance of this kind of 
performance. The performers enter with reverence and go through some form of invocation 
before the show begins. 

Sun, London, 17 Aug. 1967 


When at last the gods triumph once more over evil, the tension breaks, the music stops, 
and slowly the drumbeats cease. Almost unwillingly one wakes up from the reverie, tired 
and exhausted, but triumphant as one who has danced with the gods. 

Tehran Journal, 14 Aug. 1968. 


Within five hours these small somewhat bandy and rather tired men were to transform 
themselves into awe-inspiring and terrible gods... The actors lay down upon the floor and 
soon seem to be asleep, breathing heavily and deeply... But this, it is said, is the time that 
the inner transformation into god or demon will get under way... The actors are wakened; 
gait and gesture have been changed; the look in the eyes has become intimidating...” 
Bulletin, Australia, 12 Sept. 1970. 


Even the Washington Post’s writer did not escape the language of 
Kathakali’s mysterium tremendum et fascinans: 

_ The object of this pantomime is a form of magical transformation. .. Kathakali is at once 
Titual as well as drama... It remains modern and at the same time ritualistic in its abstract 


characterization, in its concentration on the visuals, and in its belief in magi 
transformation. 


The Exotic Dance-Drama of India, 1 Nov. 1970. 


Only an occasional critic escaped the language of mystery and mystique, 
such as Clive Barnes, who noted in his lucidly written review of « 
oa ea 1970: “There were times when I was most extraordinarily 
ored.” 
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These fanciful descriptions, uncritical and unreflective, which coalesced 
in the creation of the Kathakali mystique, have grown out of “false 
assumptions regarding the cliche-ridden themes of ‘Indian wisdom,’ Hindu 
spirituality,’ and ‘Yoga’ [which] abound, both in India and outside; the 
whole topic is coloured by emotional primitivism and the subjectivity of the 
personal quest”®. Such writings propagate romantic or idealized stereotypes 
of Kathakali, which preclude any serious attempt at cross-cultural dialogue, 
either between practising artists, or among scholars of dramatic form, 
structure, or cultural milieu. They provide whimsical, personally gratifying, 
and falsely romantic metaphors’. 

A reassessment of Kathakali needs to occur, after it has been thoroughly 
demystified. But this analysis of Kathakali’s mystique is as much about 
problems of cross-cultural contact in the arts and communication of cultural 
performance as it is about Kathakali itself. 

Five facets of this mystique are outlined below. Each facet feeds off the 
others symbiotically, all fitting together in one imaginatively idealized 
scheme. Kathakali as ‘ritual’ theatre implies an actor who is ‘transformed’, 
an audience which is ‘transported’, a world which is ‘dreamlike’, a 
‘tradition’ which is ancient (reaching primitive roots). Each element of the 
Mystique bears a fragment of truth concerning Kathakali. Each segment 
embodies enough of the history, practice, or cultural reality of Kathakali to 
be a partial truth. 


1. Kathakali is a ritualistic, religious form of theatre. Iyer states: 
“Kathakali is conducted like a ritual and everything connected with it is 
invested with religious significance.”® M.K.K. Nayar reveals that “suddenly 
you are transported to a world totally different from yours; the world of the 
Superhuman, colourful, dramatic and expressive” 


2. The dream-like world of Kathakali is a part of the vibrant fairyland of 
Herel Beautifully woven metaphorical images create for the reader a 
Picture-postcard view of Kerala, home of Kathakali. (Of the following, one 
's from a tourist publication, the other from a study of Kathakali). 

est Coast of India. It 


ats, beribboned with 
gh flooded fields of 


bs State of Kerala lies like a great green staircase on the Southw 
““scends to the sea from the granite heights of the cool Western Gh 


ba winding through forests of teak and gardens of spices, throu 
rilliant green rice paddy...!. 


‘The Venice of the East’. It is a 


The natural beauty of Kerala is breathtaking. It is called — 


Lame with its blue backwaters, green coconut groves, evergreen mountains, 
Orests, swift-flowing rivers....!! 
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3. Kathakali, as a ritual theatre, is enacted by actors who are transformed. 
For Iyer, “As each costume and ornament is put on, the new personality 
possesses him more and more. At Jast, he takes up the sacred head-gear. 
With eyes fixed on the living flame of the lamp, which is symbolic of divine 
presence, he prays devotedly, salutes the head-gear and places it on his 
head; he gains a new grandeur and stature and his transformation into a 
mythological hero is complete.”!” For Barba this is an “actor-priest [who]... 
offers his body to the gods like the Juggler of Notre-Dame...”"? The 
actor-priest by performance time “transforms into a god or a demon”™ 
Barba describes the magical process as follows: 


Three or four hours before show time, the actors begin to concentrate and meditate in 
absolute silence. They gather in pools of light around oil lamps, while the sons and some 
chelas (disciples) powder yellow, red, and green stones to prepare the colors and make the 
chutti... Then a make-up specialist takes over. Every muscle completely relaxed, the actor 
fies on the ground and starts breathing deeply and rhythmically. In this position he 
concentrates on the part he is going to play. According to reports, during this second phast 
of make-up ritual, the actor settles into a torpor, invited may be by the heat of the afternoon. 
During this ‘sleep’, the actor transforms into a god or a demon. At the end of this phase, the 
make-up specialist wakes the actor, whose gait and gestures are completely changed, due to 
the inner transformation accomplished during his sleep.> 


4. For actors who are priests, who become transformed into gods for 
enactment of ritual dramas, the “disciple” aspiring to become an actor 
priest must be initiated, passing through the spartan rites of a rigorous 
training: based upon ascetic self-denial. Iyer notes: 


The actor is an initiate; he has been disciplined from childhood under the rigorous tutorship 
of his guru and patron to conduct himself as a wholesome and adequate vehicle to. portray 
the Jila or sport of the gods. He is seldom allowed to forget that his calling is a sacred one.-- 
the paint, costumes... are all deified... From the moment he enters the green room... he 
conducts himself as a devotee in a shrine... The actor is compared to a yogi, meaning thereby 
that he is one who treads the path of yoga (union) or mental concentration, whereby the 
subject and the object, the worshipper and the worshipped, the actor and the acted become 
one. 


For Barba, the training is both religious and psychic. It is a “vocation” 
which “religious faith is the very basis of this theatre”. The Spartat 
conditions are described in glowingly harsh terms: the students have “ne 
beds, no chest of drawers—no furniture of any kind. They sleep of 
pallets... .”"7_ The implication is of self-renunciation for each disciple, the 
initiate of a religious order. 


5. Kathakali, with ritualistic, religious roots, is a ‘traditional’, ‘classical 
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form of enactment which retains the ancient facets of this heritage 
unchanged today. This unifying assumption undergirds the ‘mystique’, but 
is seldom directly stated. It is implied in all these writings by the lack of 
qualification. Conspicuous by absence in writings on Kathakali is any 
mention of change, or of the interaction of Kathakali with its changing 
environment. 

Once the main tenets of the mystique had been outlined in Iyer’s book, it 
remained for subsequent writers to follow his lead. Barba, the journalists, 
etc. all followed with interpretations similar to Lyer’s. No one directly 
questioned his use of language, his descriptions, or the assumptions which 
lay behind those descriptions. Whether later writers were plagiarizing Iyer, 
or, having absorbed his interpretation, read this mystifying element into 
their own experience of Kathakali does not finally matter. The result was 
the cumulative propagation of the mystique, the continued misrepresenta- 
tion of a dramatic form. 

The description offered here of the mystique of Kathakali is not itselfa 
fanciful creation. In 1969 was born the Gurukulam Kathakali Yogam in 
Ernakulam, Kerala. The Director, P.K. Devan, captures in the title of the 
company and in the literature published by his cultural foundation’ the full 
mystique of Kathakali. In the Gurukulam Kathakali Yogam’s recounting of 
its own history and philosophy, the Kathakali mystique has been moulded 
into a living reality. As a cultural foundation, the programmes of the 
organization include: “Daily Programme of Ancient Temple Danct 
‘Kathakali’. This is India’s one and only daily recital of classical dancing. 
G.G.P. Dance School, named after the 95-year-old exponent of Kathakal 

‘dance, Guru Gopala Panicker... Yoga Health Institute, to impart training 
in ancient Yogic exercises of India. Visit India, English Fortnightly which is 
the official Organ of the Foundation. Cultural Tour Wing, to present 
cultural recitals abroad and interpret classical arts and heritage.”?° The full 
major details of the history and philosophy of the Gurukulam Kathakali 
Yogam are outlined in the excerpt (see box on p. 51) from the 
organization’s own promotion materials. 

The Gurukulam Kathakali Yogam is the realization of the logical 
extreme of the mystique of Kathakali. Other Kathakali troupes do net 
make such claims. But it cannot be ignored. It is as much a cultural reality! 
Kerala today as is the Kerala Kalamandalam. It does give performances ™ 
Ernakulam six nights each week, 52 weeks a year (largely attended by 
tourists from other States of India and foreign countries). This realization © 
half-truths is an example of cross-cultural contamination—how metaphoh 
generalized concepts, and romanticized descriptions have coalesced 1 
recreate Kathakali in the mould of the mystique. 
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SALIENT FEATURES OF ‘GURUKULAM’ 
KATHAKALI COMPANY 













Gurukulam is India’s most ancient system of education in which a student (‘Shishya’) 
lives with his teacher (Guru) and knowledge is passed on in a chain called “Guru 
Sishya Parampapra”. ‘Yogam’ means Company. 


INDIA’S KATHAKALI THEATRE IN ITS PURE FORM, WELL PRESENTED 
AND EXPLAINED. COMPANY BUILT UP IN A HUNDRED YEARS, HOLD- 
ING NATIONAL RECORD. 


“TURN TO GOD AND MOTHER NA- 
TURE” is the message of this art, a 
message the whole world needs urgently 
today. For the first time we project this 
message through an exhibition of stones, 
tree-milk, tree bark, fruits, ancient cos- 
tumes, etc. 


We have: A hundred years’ reputation. 
World fame. 
All-India record in Theatre... 
The only Company to explain 
the deeper meaning and phi- 
losophy behind the art. 

The leader of the Company is the World 

famous dancer—SHIVARAM— 





supported by the best of talents in Katha- 
kali, 

Costumes are authentic, over a hundred 
year old and fantastic, 

The income from our tour is to help our 






WE WELCOME select groups of per- 
sons to watch the fantastic Kathakali 
make-up being applied in the green 
room—the fascination ritual of a man 
becoming God! 


movement in reviving Traditional 
Theatre in India. So we request max- 
imum possible price. 


KATHAKALI IS INDIA’S ANCIENT RELIGIOUS THEATRE, ORIGINATED 
IN KERALA TEMPLES SOME 2000 YEARS AGO. COSTUMES ARE ALL 
RARE—AMONG THE OLDEST EXISTING PIECES—CONFORMING TO 
HINDU ICONOGRAPHY.” 









The first half-truth which needs correction is the idea that everything in 
Kathakali is invested with religious significance; that Kathakali is highly 
Ntualistic. To state generally and without qualification that Kathakali is a 
Teligious rite is to assume that there is no difference between a ritual 
enactment, such as Teyyam, or an enactment of the Darika Vadha legend, a 
devotional enactment like Krishnattam, and Kathakali itself. Kathakali is 
religious, but only to the exent that all Indian art, all enactments of the 
Indian epics are religious. This says absolutely nothing in and of itself. 
Richard Lannoy’s comments on the relationship of art and religion are 
Televant to the misconception that has arisen concerning the religious and — 
Mitualistic nature of Kathakali: 

{Indian art]... . affirms that there is no reality which is not divine, and furthermore, that there 
'S no reality except that which is immediately apprehended.” 
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The distinctive characteristics of Kathakali developed through its depar- 
tures from the already existent forms of dramatic enactment. In its 
departures from the devotional Krishnattam; in its departures from the 
Sanskritized temple drama of Kutiyattam; in its departures from the 
(basically) Dravidian folk ritual enactments such as Teyyam and Mutiettu. 
Kathakali gained, as an aesthetically evolved dramatic form, freedom from 
the purely devotional; freedom from the temple precincts and the 
limitations of Sanskrit; freedom from the restrictions (inherent in posses- 
sion or trance dances of ritual enactment) on an actor/dancer’s self- 
conscious process of creation. 

Kathakali is ritualistic, but only in a vestigial sense. There are rituals, and 
there are Rituals. To give oversignificance to a ritual structure speaks only 
of a need on the part of the observer/describer to invest acts with too much 
meaning. Many rituals associated with Kathakali are vestigial structures 
today, which have become habitual rituals, just as any habitualized pattern 
of behaviour is a ritual, with no meaning beyond the act itself. For the 
Kathakali student who enters the kalari (classroom), and daily touches the 
floor, his chest, and head, this habitualized ritual has absolutely no 
self-conscious significance. The gestures do have significance as a part of 
the general pattern of what one does during daily training. We also need to 
know that this same gesture pattern is used by the Malayali when he bumps 
into another t person ona bus. It’s a way of saying ‘excuse me’ to the floor, oF 
the person. 

Just as over-signification leads to half-truth and misrepresentation, s° 
romanticizing through highly metaphorical language leads to an idealized 
image of Kathakali’s environment. Kerala is a land of brilliant green, dense 
forests, etc., but Kerala is (like all of India) also a land of complex cultural 
change, of contradictions caused by the juxtaposition of modem and 
traditional patterns of life. Kathakali cannot, and does not, escape this 
dilemma. Clifford Jones presents a beautiful picture of the Kerala setting 
for Kathakali: 


_Away from the business of the day, in a suburb outside the city... the sun slow Ny 
disappears behind a dark lattice of cocount palms on its way to melt into the sea. . . The air® 
ware — -+- Then in the early evening very suddently and clearly you may . 4 

e sharp, bell-like drums of kellikkottu announ tonight there will 
Kathakali drama performed.2 ee ae 


Unfortunately Jones does not tell us who it is that is noticing this lovely 
sunset. No mention is made of the fact that on this same night the Trichu! 
Kathakali Club could be Preparing for its monthly programme by clearing 
the proscenium stage, Setting up the footlights, microphones, etc. Or, that 
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at such an indoor performance one of the members of the Kathakali Club 
will translate (while the performance is going on) the mudras (language of 
hand gestures) to the audience so that they can understand what the actor is 
‘saying’. We may not like such modern devices to spoil the pristine purity of 
an idealized vision of Kathakali, or any other traditional art form, but this 
happens and it is as much a part of Kathakali today as is the traditional 
setting which Jones describes.”* 


Technique of the Actor 

The mystique of the actor and actor-training are perhaps the most 
exaggerated of the half-truths which have evolved around Kathakali. They 
are also the most damaging. “The subjectivity of the personal quest” is most 
obvious in this distortion. Iyer and Barba, by utilizing such terminology as 
“possession” and “transformation”, state directly that the actor himself 
undergoes a magical transformation into the character he is acting on stage. 
Such statements confuse the visual, external transformation of the actor, via 
costume and make-up, with the internal process of preparation for and 
acting of a character. To confuse the external appearance of the created 
illusion, which is a hallmark of Kathakali (and for that matter al! Asian 
theatre) with the training for, and approach to, characterization in acting, is 
to propagate a totally false impression of the Kathakali actor’s technique. 

Possession or transformation of the actor-dancer indicates the erasing of 
any self-conscious approach to the craft of acting. Lannoy has described 
Possession, occurring during many Indian seasonal festivals, as “a particu- 
larly violent form of unconscious incursion in an ego that is still relatively 
weak and not yet fixated in consciousness. Paradoxically, every manifesta- 
tion of ecstatic paroxysm. . . entails a plunge into the depths of self, shutting 
Off reciprocal communication. The subject often has no memory of what he 
has said or done in trance”. Part of the confusion in the perception of the 
acting process stems from a language problem. Kathakali actors consistent- 
ly state that ‘ideal’ acting (i.e., on the best night for the actor) occurs when 
the actor ‘becomes’ the character. Two key terms in Malayalam are most 
often used by actors to explain this process. They are tadatmyam and ayi 
(Past tense akuka). One dictionary translates tadatmyam as “identification, 
communion: becoming one with”?*, and akuka as “to be, to become”. 

ollowing’ are typical response from two actor-teachers when asked the 
question, “What makes for the best acting?” 


Natan Kathapathravumayi tadatmyam prapihanam. 
actor reaches identification with the character.) 
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Natan Kathapathravum ayi alinru cherunnu. 
(The actor becomes absorbed in the character).?” 


All actors, in answering correlative questions, state that necessary for 
achieving tadatmyam is in-depth study of the epics and puranas, as well as 
study of individual characterizations (i.c., the self-conscious process of 
understanding nuances of various characters to be acted). Full ‘identifica- 
tion’ with the character is achieved by undisturbed and directed concentra- 
tion on the character during performance. This process is no more 
mysterious than the process of the Western actor who by full focus of 
concentration identifies with the character on stage”®. For all actors, as the 
periphery of consciousness during performance, is the knowledge, as one 
Kathakali actor stated so well: “I always know I’m acting.” 

The actors are not priests: they are actors, seeking during each 
performance to achieve the ideal characterization. On the best night this 
ideal will include the actor giving his fullest concentration, prior to 
performance, to reflection upon the character he is portraying that evening, 
how he has performed the part in the past, and what changes, alterations, oF 
additions he might make this evening. However, during the make-up 
process he will often literally fall asleep while the chutti (the built-up 
make-up frame, made of rice paste and paper used for certain characters) is 
being applied. His gait and gesture will become completely changed, not 
due to a magical transformation, but because, now tightly strapped and 
bound with layer upon layer of skirts wrapped by costume assistants, the 
costume restricts natural movements, distorts any movement. The costume 
itself forces gesture and gait from the realistic mode into the stylized mode 
which is Kathakali’s created illusion. This process shows the integral 
relation and high degree of development of costuming to an aesthetically 
evolved choreography. 

If the actors are not priests, then they don’t need ‘initiates’—they need 
dedicated students. Kathakali training is rigorous, but it is not a yogic, of 8 
meditative discipline. It is a physically and technically demanding form 0 
training. To romanticize this fact by implying that the students, through 
self-denial, choose to live a Spartan existence is totally false. The students 
live simply because life in Kerala is lived simply. Even today, with 40 pet 
cent of Kerala’s people below the poverty level, luxury items like full 
furnishings are the province of only the middle to upper classes”. 


Training of the Actor 


Concerning the schedule of training, when presented without mention of 
the Kerala cultural milieu, the training sounds astonishingly difficult to the 
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Westerner. The training can be understood in the proper perspective when 
we know that most people will be asleep by 10.00 p.m. at the latest; that 
many forms of early education, such as Vedic studies, began at 3:00 or 4:00 
a.m.; that the coolest time of day is the early morning hours; and that many 
people continue to work as many as 10 to 12 hours a day. William Logan 
provides the following description of the lives of the Namboodiri 
community from the late 19th century: 


As a tule the people of this caste lead very simple lives... They rise very early in the 
morning, 3 a.m., and immediately bathe in the cold water of their tanks. They spread their 
clothes out to dry and proceed almost naked to their religious exercises in the temple. After 
this and till 11 o’clock the more religious of them read and recite their Vedas. At 11 o'clock 
they dine, and after that devote themselves to various employments including the keeping of 
a solemn silence. In the evening they bathe in oil and again resort to the temple till about 9 
P.m., when they sup and retire for the night.” 


As a classical or traditional form of dance-drama in India, the Westerner 
might assume that such forms are unchanging. Kathakali began as an 
evolved form from various sources in its cultural milieu. It did achieve its 
basically characteristic style and form at one point historically, but 
Kathakali has continued to evolve and change through the years, 
Tesponding to its cultural environment, to innovative artistes, etc. Evidence 
for this continuous process of evolution in the form is seen in the simple fact 
that there existed in the past, and still exist today, three distinct styles of 
Kathakali, associated with the general geographical areas of north, central, 
and southern Kerala. Most attention has been paid to the style of the Kerala 
Kalamandalam, simply because it has wider notoriety internationally. 
Changes of other kinds may be briefly mentioned: the removal of the small, 
thin-lined cutti from the female characters earlier in this century; the total 
changes in the costuming of servants and other smaller roles; the widening 
of the skirts of the major characters; the changing of schedules for specific 
Parts of training (i.¢., rasa and abhinaya training, formerly in the evening, 
but now from 3.30—4.30 p.m. at the Kerala Kalamandalam); the increase 
in the number of drums utilized on stage at one time, therefore increasing 
the sound output, etc. The list is almost endless. The mystique of tradition 
18 an imaginative construction in the mind of many Westerners and Indians 
Who imagine that there is an ideal form in the hoary past which can today be 
Preserved in all its pristine purity by lovers of the art. No such ideal form 
‘ver existed, nor can it ever be reconstructed. 

The impetus given by Artaud, Grotowski, Barba, and Brecht to 
£xploration through Asian theatre for Western production have yielded 
New input for experimentation on both structural and practical levels. 
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However, such benefits to the 20th century dialogue between Eastern and 
Western theatre will provide little in the way of meaningful results if the 
kind of misrepresentation explored here continues. Theatre artistes need to 
differentiate between descriptive studies, personal narrative, and projected 
practical uses of observations/experiences from other cultures. Above all, 
there must be a continuous attitude of self-criticism on the part of 
writers—an examination of one’s own cultural biases. 

Although Barba’s article on ‘The Kathakali Theatre’ did much to create 
the mystique of Kathakali explored here, it does not take away from the 
value of his own experimentation, or that of Grotowski, with Kathakali 
exercises. Barba’s 1972 article, ‘Words and Presence’, is a remarkably 
lucid account of his own working opinions concerning utilization of Eastern 
theatre techniques in Western practice. We need to continue this 
experimental search. We need to continue to utilize sources of all kinds as 
stimulation for new insights, inluding Asian theatre. But we also need to be 
aware of our own cultural biases and needs. Perhaps with a self-critical 
stance at hand, a reassessment of Kathakali can begin. a 
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qualification of terms and processes, the Kathakali mystique was often still implied. 


8. Iyer, P. 23. Barba defines Kathakali as ritual theatre, a mixture of d = 
Pantomime, religious inspiration and mythological tradition”. (p. 37). 
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9. ‘Traditional Disciplines in Training’, Sangeet Natak, No. 24, April-June (1972), p. 56. 


10. Jones, p. 2. 
ll. Visit India, (Cochin; Vol. VI, No. 1 (Nov. 1, 1976), p. R1. 


s 


12. Iyer, pp. 52-53 (italics mine). 
13. Barba, p. 49. 
14. p. 42. 


15. p. 42. Jones’ description carries in its total impact this image of transformation. “The 
atmosphere of the dressing room is subdued, intent, concentrated. The elaborate 
transformation of professional actor into epic character is taking place before one’s eyes. 
Bit by bit the individual personality is obliterated by elaborate painted patterns and 
finally after an hour or more under the hands of the master artist, who applies the fragile 
white cutti, he is still further transformed... Facing-a lighted lamp the actor pauses in 
meditation, then in respect touching the feet and receiving the blessing of the senior 
actors present, he leaves for the stage—girded like some fantastic royal gladiator for the 
test of his craft.” (p. 20) 


16. Iyer, pp, 25-26, Barba utilizes this same passage in his article. 
17. Barba, p. 45. 


18. See India Foundation (Regd.), under the Travancore Cochin Literary, Scientific and 
Charitable Societies Registration Act XII of 1955. 


19. Visit India, back cover. P.K. Devan is “Research Scholar in Kathakali, first and 
foremost to interpret the art to the masses daily for the last six years, winning 
International acclaim”. 


2%. Selected from promotional letter, Gurukulum Kathakali Yogam. 
41. Lannoy. p. 4. 


22. The original meaning of this habitualized gesture was to ask pardon of the earth goddess 
for stamping on her. During interviews, some students said that they knew that ~_— 
what it meant originally, but never thought about it. It has no significance for “— 
Outside of the act itself. Other students, especially younger students, merely perform the 
Sesture because it has been taught through observation of the older students. 


23. Jones, p. 5. 


the final chapter of his beok. 
ystems of values, economic 
the life or death of many of 


24. Jones tatks about the necessity for change in Kathakali in 
“The confrontation of a changing society, changing s 
Patterns, and education, are pressures brought to bear upon 
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India’s cultural treasures. The methods of approach to the problem of inevitable change 
are many, and whatever may be the vagaries of the quality of the emerging, 
transforming product, change it must” (p. 98). In spite of this awareness, the image of 
Kathakali left with the reader is not a complete picture of what these changes mean in 
terms of performance, performance conditions, etc. 


R 


Lannoy, p. 198-199. Anyone who has seen a trance dance as well as a Kathakali 
performance knows that there is a difference between‘the two processes for the 
performers; however, the problem is in attempting to communicate clearly to an 
audience which has not had such an experience for comparative purposes. 


26. C, Madhavan Pillai, Malayalam English Dictionary (Kottayam: National Book Stall, 
1976). 


27. Translation assistance was provided by Vasudevan Namboodiripad and M.P. Sankaran 
Namboodiri. 


28. A detailed study of Kathakali acting techniques from training to performance is 
Presently in progress. 

29. “Nearly Forty per cent of the population of the state, about eighty lakhs of people, live 
below the level of subsistence i.e., without an income of one rupee a day.” (‘The Ruling 
Class and Its Governing Elite of Kerala’, by R. Ramakrishnan Nair, Journal of Kerala 
Studies, I July, 1973), p. 37. 7 

30. Manual of the District Malabar (Madras: Govt. Press, 1906), p. 129. 


31. The Drama Review, 16, (March, 1972), pp. 47-54. 
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The Music of the 
Bauls of Bengal 
Charles Capwell 


The Kent State University 
Press, Ohio, 1986 
xX + 242 pages, $ 32.50 


In this useful and well produced book an 
hacia musicologist describes, on the 
: S of two and a half years’ field study, the 

usical culture of the Bauls, the best known 
of what have been termed India’s ‘obscure 
ng cults’, Since the late 19th century 
oo sect has received increasing 
ae nm and patronage from both Bengali 
3 2 intellectuals and litterateurs, but 
a ‘s : remain ‘obscure’ in the origins of 
nil efs and practices and also in their 
a ie doctrines, however their 
i - le standing in society may have 
a 7 . The Bauls are, typically, devotion- 
bite they are unified and defined as 
religion leer musica) life as by their 
eras thorough analysis of their music 
at ly justifiable in its own right and is 
ect as a complement to what is 
ae Y available, partly in Bengali and 
Lr “a pasta es languages, on Baul 
ee a rials and ‘literature’—i.e. the 
wil stig ir superb songs. Capwell’s study 
hid Pd its musicological merits. His 
Se tougs well illustrated with translations 
howe oye examples, and excellent 
sample i rin appendix contains a good 
ba ok er song-texts with transla- 
wate convey much of the power and 
eed Sophistication of the originals. A 

recording of many songs, including the 
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examples in the book, is available from the 
press, though unfortunately this was not 
submitted for review. Several other Bau) 
performances are elsewhere available in 
commercially produced recordings. 

In what looks like a nod towards the 
dissertation style of ‘ethnomusicology’ Cap- 
well sketches a doctrinal, religious and social 
context for his more strictly musical inves- 
tigation. This will be found the less satisfac- 
tory part of his work. The newcomer who 
wishes to pursue such matters will have to 
sort out many issues for himself by using the 
bibliography (unfortunately shorter and less 
consistent with the main text than it might 
have been) and Capwell’s sometimes rather 
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unprocessed personal observations. There 
is, for instance, the confusing matter of the 
Bauls’ historical and sectarian affiliations; 
there seem to be links with Tantric practices, 
with the Caitanya movement, with Sufism, 
and with other traditions, but these themes 
are not very clearly presented or developed. 
Sahajiya Vaisnavism, for example, often 
said by historians of religion to have contri- 
buted to one of the essential Baul beliefs, 
that of the ‘{eternal] man in the heart’ 
(Bengali maner manus), is mentioneed here 
without explanation (p. 29 and p.59) only in 
two briefly cited and contradictory views, 
one holding that Sahajiya influence is still 
live in Bau} tradition, the other that it is of 
no importance whatsoever. Admittedly, the 
non-Baul works at a disadvantage in attemp- 
ting to describe and classify Baul religious 
ideas. The Bauls will not discuss with an 
outsider in any detail the “esoteric core” 
(p.12) of their doctrines, namely what Cap- 
well terms the “sexo-yogic”, though he does 
Teveal some fascination with this elusive 
subject. It is doubtful in any case whether an 
essentially musicological study would have 
benefited much from the formidable textual, 
historical and anthropological detective 
work that would have been necessary to 
further our understanding of Baul philoso- 
phy. Apart from guiding us to some of the 
secondary literature, Capwell uses terms and 
categories employed by the Bauls them- 
selves to classify the song texts in principle 
under various heads, such as love (premtatt- 
va), the spiritual preceptor (gurutattva), 
worship, and so on. He goes to some lengths 
to unravel the esoteric from the surface 
meaning of a song, and he identifies some 
texts as “capable of multiple interpreta- 
tions” (p.77). 

The most enlightening part of Capwell’s 
Ron-musical material comes in a series of 
personal backgrounds of singers. While not 
in any sense sociologically rigorous, these 
contain a good deal of genealogical and 
miscellaneous information, told in an infor- 
mal and anecdotal style. They do in fact 


assist the reader to piece together an under- 
standing of the conditions of musical per- 
formance. Capwell’s fifth chapter, ‘Perform- 
ance Contexts’, deals with some of the 
occasions and physical conditions in which 
one may expect to hear Baul-gan (song), but 
his observations on the Bauls’ attitudes and 
purposes in performance are more scattered. 
“There are no proscriptions or prescrip- 
tions”, he tells us (p.60) “about where or 
when singing is permissible for a Baul; 
circumscribing the activity would be a con- 
tradiction of the very spontaneity he symbol- 
izes”. But remarks on pp. 11, 12, 29, 34, 36 
and 42 suggest a variety of more specific 
attitudes, with an underlying ambiguity, 
towards singing for gain and for public 
amusement or edification or celebration. 
Ethnomusicologists will probably be in- 
terested in Capwell’s classification of Baul- 
gan as “professional folk music” (p.42), a 
term derived from David Johnson’s 1972 
study of 18th century Scotland, but if they 
carefully read the discussion that leads him 
to this term they may wish to clarify of 
qualify it; singing is not the exclusive profes: 
sion of many Bauls, and their music S 
sometimes more fundamentally votive that 
professional in the conventional sense. 
In discussing the “evolution of the Bauls 
as cultural emblem” Capwell describes how 
Bengali society has been drawn to the 
freedom-loving, religious/devotional image 
of the Bauls while keeping their “esotent 
life beyond arm’s reach. Rabindranath Te 
gore, whose enthusiasm for Baul-gan oar 
as music than as poetry) brought about ae 
of the Bengali middle-class attention it 
since attracted, borrowed some songs for 
own work, and acknowledged that ae 
were among his formative influences. in 
Bengali thinkers earlier this century ae ‘ 
the doctrinal syncretism of Baul sir 
healthy symbol of possible Hindu-Mu 
reconciliation. Capwell nicely 10! fa 
of this discussion with a photograph hes 
middle-class Bengali boy dressed a 2 
and exhibited in a photographer's window 


a fashionable district of Calcutta; he con- 
trasts the superficial image of this “charming 
imposter” with what would certainly have 
been the family’s reaction had the boy 
actually become a Baul. The urban career of 
Baul-gan, and its journey to the West, 
mainly in the performances of the truly 
professional singer Purna Chandra Das, are 
other themes competently covered by 
Capwell. 

The Bauls characteristically sing their 
songs to the accompaniment of a small 
instrumental ensemble, described in chapter 
7. The ensemble contains some regular 
membess—the single-stringed Gopiyantra 
or another chordophone, a drum of one or 
two membranes, and a cymbal-type 
idiophone—and some occasional opportu- 
nistic substitutes or adjuncts like harmo- 
nium, Tabla, spoon and saucer, match and. 
matchbox (p. 108f.). The “keyboard zither”, 
a “freak” (p. 103) that Capwell heard at one 
festive gathering, appears to be what is well 
enough known in other parts of India as the 
Bulbultarang. : 

Capwell links the songs historically with 
the early Bengali caryapadas, a repertoire of 
devotional songs composed perhaps as early 
as the tenth century. (Surely the full refer- 
€nce on p. 225 in footnote 28, line 10, should 
a 1965?) The link he perceives is both 
ace and musical. Though it is impossible 
é Say much about the melodic character of 
: #2 Pee te the structural similarities are 

tri ing, but this may also be said of song- 
in other regional traditions. Some of 
: ne traditions tend to specify ragas for 
individual songs; the caryapada manuscripts 
per Dt prescriptions, and are seen for 
sluaca jos by Capwell as being more closely 
time : the “art-music” practice of their 
“folloe th: Baul songs, he states, do not 
ra A Lacie ioe for any particular 
similaritie oe it is Feasonable to point out 
wiceat S between melodic phrases and 

ol Baul-gan and those of some ragas.” 
Ty view Capwell and Sukumar Ray, 


whom he quotes at length on this point (p. 


* well illustrates, but 
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144f.), in an understandable attempt to 
distinguish genres of music, apply a rather 
too aristocratic definition of raga. If this 
term is taken in the sense of the classical 
(sastriya) melodic shape, with all its techni- 
cal rules and circumscriptions, then certainly 
Baul-gan is not ‘in raga’, being freer and 
more flexible in this particular sense. But no 
Indian musicologist could fail to recognize 
the melodic similarity—I would say even 
kinship—that numerous passages show with 
other South Asian songs. What distinguishes 
a particular song or group of songs within a 
repertoire is in part a predilection for certain 
melodic types. The same may be said, in a 
wider context, of a regional musical tradition 
within the melodic repertoires of the South 
Asian field. If we dismiss the notion of raga 
from a ‘folk’ tradition we have to find some 
other way of identifying and classifying the 
striking homogeneities of much of South 
Asian regional music. It is certainly helpful 
to distinguish raga as a basic modal/melodic 
framework from the detailed refinement and 
definition of melodic movement and sequ- 
ence as found in the ‘canonical’ styles in 
India, but the connection of the two, classi- 
cal ragas often being in fact formalizations of 
regional melodic structures, is yet to be 
disproved. Capvvell tells us that Baul songs 
are close to other folk traditions of the 
Bengal region. He does not show examples 
of these similarities, but it is easy to believe 
that there is, within a geographical region, 
an identifiable preference for certain melo- 
dic ‘idioms’ within a wider north Indian 
‘Janguage’. Perhaps the styles of embellish- 
ment also show such affinities. 

As for the structure of the songs, as far as 
we can tell from texts alone, links may be 
seen not only with caryapadas, which Cap- 
also with many other 
compositional types or prabandbas which 
are found in current repertoires oF are 
described in earlier musicological treatises 
from various regions. The striking common 
features are the strophic division, the repe- 
ated refrain (often termed dhruva), the 
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distinction of two pitch registers in certain 
sections, and the frequent, though not ubi- 
quitous, bhanita (author's or singer’s signa- 
ture) in the final strophe. Capwell is, 1 
believe, quite correct in asserting that the 
commonness of this structure shows Baul- 
gan to be “part of an Indian musical lingua 
franca with a venerable past” (p. 176). To be 
a little more specific, I would add that in the 
musicological treatises in the 16th-17th cen- 
tury Vaisnava tradition of eastern India, 
notably the Orissan Sanskrit Sangitanar- 
ayana and Gitaprakasa and the works of the 
Bengali Narahari Cakravartin who bor- 
rowed or plagiarized from these works, 
forms of song are described and exemplified 
which resemble Baul-gan in even closer 
detail, namely the equation of the first 
strophe and refrain, the refrain of anoma- 
lous length (p.87), the change of tala (met- 
rical structure), the line-filling syllables a re 
etc., and the curious move at certain points 
from metred song to ‘parlando’, called in the 
Sanskrit works an alapa. Certainly some of 
these features link the Baul-gan with the 
more literary Bengali padavali-kirtan, as 
Capwell indicates, but a (perhaps older) 
connection may also be seen with the pra- 
bandhas, especially the peculiar suda’ de- 
scribed and exemplified in the earlier texts. 
Within the lingua franca we seem to be 
dealing with an Eastern ‘dialect’. Capwell 
shows (p. 167ff) how the melodic structure 
within the strophe of Baul-gan is typically 
rather ternary than the binary it had been 
considered hitherto. 

The metrical character of the songs 
apparently resembles the folk music of many 
other Indian regions, being either duple or 
compound triple—in Indian terms either 
yugma of ayugma, even or odd. Subtleties of 
rhythmical and metrical realization such as 
hemiola or pointed ambiguity of duple and 
triple are underlined by Capwell. Not all of 
the manner of rendering Bengali text into 
musica! metre is quite obvious from the text 
transcriptions, and a simple discussion of a 
few examples in Western rhythm notation 


would have been helpful. But the syllabic 
tendering of the poetic text in a few exam- 
ples he does give convinces me further of the 
link with the songs in the Orissan texts. 
Capwell’s explanation of the Bauls’ tonal 
system is based on his own model deduced 
from his hearing of the songs; he stresses 
that the Bauls have “no body of consciously 
formulated musical theory” (p.123), He 
classifies the tonality of this music according 
to the nature of the third degree of the scale, 
whether ‘natural’ or ‘flat’, in a generally 
tempered (chromatic) range of pitches. Ia- 
teresting, however, is his additional ident- 
fication of a ‘neutral’ third (p.141f.), though 
on the basis of only a single, possible 
eccentric performance in which it figured 
prominently. Could this difference from the 
harmonium scale be in fact a remnant from 
an older natural and untempered scale, of 
perhaps an influence from some other trati- 
tion? Otherwise the tonal system seems t0 
differ from the modern Hindustani scale 
nomenclature more than in substance, 
though certain pitch sequences are rare, and 
some altogether absent. For Capwell there 
is, both in the Hindustani and in the Bat 
scales, a flattened fifth degree. Hindusta 
theory considers the fifth am immovable 
(acala) pitch; that which Capwell consides 
to be the flattened fifth is seen by Hindustan 
musicians as a raised fourth (tm 
madhyam). The point is debatable. In some 
contexts the note may appear to function 
more as a fifth than as a fourth, as 1s of 
for example by Jairazbhoy (The Ragas‘ 
North Indian Music, p. 50 etc.) Av oppose 
view would be that, particularly 9 
absence of a modulatory harmonic systems 
pitch is precisely what it is called, and hownt 
is perceived, by consensus. Jn ear 
music this would argue sometimes for 
‘chromatic’ juxtaposition of natu ce 
sharp fourth. In the Baul case, the cons 
is unknowable because we have 10 # 
from Capwell that the Bauls do san 
their pitches. But he should so mue = 
more clearly argue his case for opting 


some phrases for the ‘enharmonic’ alterna- 
tives, F flat to E natural and G flat to F sharp 
(to take C as merely notional tonic). He tells 
us that the F flat and G flat are used only in 
omamention. This is confirmed by their 
absence in his transcriptions, which presum- 
ably therefore take, at most, only partial 
account of melodic embellishment. Capwell 
could make further valuable contributions, 
in his future publications on Bau] music, by 
telling us more about the Baul style of 
omamentation and also more about the 
more technical aspects of their musical 
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perceptions. I find it improbable that, even 
if they have no formal theory of music, they 
do not have some quasi-technical method of 
talking about certain musica! structures. 

I have raised some queries that interest 
me in Capwell’s stimulating and readable 
study. These are not intended to diminish 
the contribution he has made. No student of 
Indian musicology, especially of folk music, 
should proceed without reading this book. 


JONATHAN KATZ 
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